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“WHAT SHOULD BE OUR MIDDLE EAST POLICY?” 


MR. BACK: I think we can say tonight that things seem headed from bad to 
worse in the Middle East again, and this time it looks pretty serious. Recent 
Egyptian-Israeli border fighting has been regarded as as dangerous as any since the 
two countries agreed to a truce in their war some seven years agoe All that you know, . 
if you keep up with things at all. a3 

The Commnists are selling arms to Egypt -- jet planes, we understand, some 
think even submarines. In Israel there is talk of preventive war: Fight now -- don't 
wait until the Arab world is strong enough through these new arms to attack, 

So the Communists have walked into the Middle East in broad daylight. They have 
created a hen tension and a very real one too -- so soon after Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Eden and the Russian leaders Kruschev and Bulganin made the world feel that world ten- 
sions were going to be eased -= the smiling Russian leaders promised they would do 
their part in easing these tensions, 

Now, the followup Geneva conference of foreign ministers is all but wrecked, 

The Israeli are in Washington telling us what weapons they want from us to counter- 
balance Communist weapons for Egypt. Now the question is, should we supply those arms, 
Israel says it doesn't want war -- Egypt says so too -- but, and they both add -- but 

and if} 


Now what have we got on our hands this time? Can the United Nations handle this _ 
one? Will the Russians bow out ultimately? That's what we want to talk about and look 
into for awhile on TOWN MEETING tonight, as we turn the meeting over now to two speakers 
who have been watching the Middle East crises -- one after the other =~ through the 
years, 

TOWN MEETING'S subject tonight is: ‘What ShouldeBe Our Middle East Policy?" 
Well, what should it be? Have we got one right now? Do we, the West, need something 
new? And fast? Or should we stay with the policy we have? 

Let's get an opinion first from William Hetherington. As news analyst and 
foreign correspondent and United Nations correspondent for the "Newark News," William 
Hetherington is a frequent visitor to Middle East countries. He learned the area 
thoroughly during World War II when he was News Chief of the U. S. Office of War Infor- 
mation in Cairo. Since then, he has returned to cover such events as Egypt's guerrilla 
war in the Suez Canal Zone and Israel's Declaration of Independence. Welcome to TOWN 
MEETING tonight, Mr, Hetherington! 


MR. HETHERINGTON: This topic of ours tonight is rather a large’ order and at 
the outset may I say that the views which I shall express are entirely personal and not 
necessarily those of "The Newark News." 

I do think, however, that our discussion can be greatly simplified. When we 
talk about an American policy for the Middle East, let us do so in terms of American 
interests, and not those of the Arab states or Israel, Secretary of State Dulles, for 
instance, has told Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov at Geneva that war between Israel 
and Egypt could very well expand into a general World War III -» so we are by no means 
intruding upon a private argument between the Arabs and Israel, 

I would suggest also that we strictly avoid a philosophical discussion of the 
Arab-Israeli controversy and of its history over the past eight years, Otherwise, we 
shall get nowhere, ‘ 

Israel is a reality in the Middle East =- and very clearly- Israel intends to 
remain so, In fact, to my mind, the very dangerous situation that now exists can be 
traced to the attitude of the Arab states that somehow and sometime Israel can be made 
to disappear from the Middle East =- which just isn't going to happen, 

In this connection, there was an offer last week by Israel's Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion to sit down with Egypt and the other Arab states to negotiate peaceably and 
y ccee age ecerccma On face value alone, that offer and Egypt's rejection of it, 
canno j i 
bei ics ie by the United Nations, by the State Department in Washington or, by 
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Nor can we ignore the fact that Egypt, by asking for and receiving offensive 
arms from Communist Czechoslovakia, has opened the very door of the Middle East to 
Soviet Russia. 

Tonight, in considering American policy toward the Middle East, we shall no 
doubt touch upon a number of possibilities, Among these would be the Western power 
border guarantee of 1950 -- there would be Mr. Dulles! proposals of last summer -- 
last Thursday's United Nations peace plan -- Israel's request for American arms -< 
and the possibility of action in the United Nations Security Council, But above all 
else, we mst consider the new factor in the Middle East, Communist Russia is now 
on the side of the Arab states -~ not because of any love for the Arabs, but because 
Egypt, in spite of every appeal by the Western powers, is now offering Moscow an op= 
portunity to achieve an age-old Russian objective, and that is to gain a foothold in 
the Middle East, with its wealth of oil, its strategic advantages and its access to 
the warm-water Mediterranean, 


MR. BACK: We now hear from Harvey P, Hall, who has been director of publica- 
tions for the Middle East Institute and editor of the "Middle East Journal" since 
1946, He was born in Beirut, Lebanon and has taught at the American University of 
Beirut and at Robert College in Turkey. During World War II, Mr. Hall was with the 


OSS, later joining the Department of State's Policy Information Office on Near Eastern 
and African affairs. Mr, Hall! 


MR. HALL: In order to attack the problem of what our policy in the Middle East 
should be at this particular juncture, we first need, as Mr. Hetherington has suggested, 
the answers to two questions: One: Why did the Soviet Union arrange the sale of Czech 
arms to Egypt? Two: Why did Egypt decide to buy these arms? 

It is impossible in this opening statement to explore all the answers to these 
questions, but I would like to suggest a few which might serve as background for dis- 
cussion later in the program, 

So far as the Soviet Union is concerned, I think it is pretty clear that she 
wishes to undermine or to counterbalance the "Northern Tier" of defense which we are 
in the process of building from Turkey south»eastward to Pakistan. She wishes to re- 
place the United States as a country to which the Arab states may look for military, 
technical or financial assistance. She wishes to strengthen the spirit of neutralism 
in Egypt and the other Arab countries. She wishes to stimlate Egypt, in association 
with Saudi Arabia, to weaken. the Anglo-American position in the Persian Gulf. She 
wishes to heighten tension between the Arab states and Israel. ‘She wishes to become 
a party to any Big Power guarantee or settlement of peace in the Middle East. All of 
these objectives are, it is needless to say, in line with a long-established Russian 
desire to become a force in the Eastern Mediterranean, 

As for Egypt, she wishes to reestablish her prestige in the Arab world vis a vis 
her rival Iraq, which joined the Northern Tier defense system last February. She wishes 
to show the United States that Washington does not control all the strings in determin- 
ing whether Egypt and the other Arab states shall be weak or strong. Prime Minister 
Abdul Nasir wishes to demonstrate that his neutralist policy, which received strong 
moral support at the Bandung Conference last April, is one which will also receive con=- 
crete backing from a major power, All of Egypt's leaders, who are Army men, wish to 
reestablish the reputation of the Epyptian Army, which suffered both in the Palestine 
War of 1948 and more recently in the border clashes which began with the Israeli raid 
on Gaza last February 28. Further, Egypt wishes to be able to give Israel pause in 
case the latter is tempted to engage in a preventive war. She also wants to be ina 
stronger bargaining position when and if peace terms are discussed. : do not believe 
that Egypt now intends to launch a large-scale attack on Israel; and if she ever does 
come to that point, it will be in large measure the result of how Israel and we and 
the United Nations handle the present situation. 

Before the meeting is thrown open to a discussion of what we are doing or 
might do about this Middle East problem, let me just emphasize, as did Mr, Hetherington, 
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the breadth of our national concern. Briefly, it is this: How can the United States 
halt the advance of Soviet influence in the Middle East without becoming -- against 
our better judgment and true interests -- the lonely champion of an outmoded Western 
imperialism in the face of the rising spirit of nationalism and independent thinking 
which is evidenced throughout Southern Asia, the Middle East and ‘Africa? 


MR. BACK: From what I have heard so far, it*seems to me that the burden is on 
Egypt, so far as you are concerned, Mr. Hetherington, and to some extent I think you 
say tonight, Mr. Hall, it is up to Israel. Mr. Hetherington, will you begin our dis- 
cussion now? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: Insofar as it is up to Egypt at this point, I feel that.... 

MR. BACK: Is that what you said -- that the burden is pretty mich on Egypt? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: I would classify it to this extent. I mentioned that there 
is in existence an offer to sit down and talk things over, That offer happens to have 
been made by Mr. Ben-Gurion, It is there to be accepted or rejected. It has been re- 
jected, even though Mr, Nasir says that -- the following day-- Israel attacks, you 
will not find Israel agreeing to that. On both sides you find each blaming the other. 
I would prefer, from our American point of view, that we act upon an offer as it 
exists, It is there, It has not been withdrawn, but it has been rejected, To that 
extent, I think it is obsolete, 

MR. HALL: May I comment on that just a minute. It is true that Israel has 
offered to negotiate peace. Peace is certainly of a more urgent concern for Israel 
than it is for the Arab states surrounding Israel, However, when we just say that 
Israel has offered peace, we often forget to add that it is peace on Israel's terms, 
Moreover, the problem here is how to get the Arab states into a frame of mind in which 
they, too, would like to establish peace and it seems strange to me that this being the 
case, that when Israel makes an offer of peace, that it follows at once with a major 
attack on Egyptian forces which will deliberately put the Egyptian leaders in an in- 
possible position vis a vis their own people, their own support in their country, 
for them to carry on negotiations, even if they wanted to. There is a certain fallacy 
in the Israeli thinking. Now it is true that they defeated the Arab Armies in the 
Palestine War, but they did not create in the Arab states a defeated mentality. The 
Arabs did not consider themselves defeated. However, in approaching peace, Israel has 
always come with the attitude of a victor and never been willing to compromise in any 
way the basis on which it is willing to negotiate peace. 

MR. BACK: Mr. Hall, would you yield to Mr, Hetherington for a moment? I think 
he wants to challenge you on a number of points, 

MR. HETHERINGTON: Just for this point. When Mr. Hall stated that Israel wants 
her own terms accepted, as an American I don't recall having heard those terms and 
again I refer to this offer to sit down. None of us is. going to learn those terms 
until they sit down. To say arbitrarily that Israel wants its own way is, in one re= 
spect, to read Israel's mind, which I don't think we are here to do tonight. Also, 
to make the flat statement that Israel launched a general attack is for us to be able 
to see through the censorship which exists out there -- which we cannot do here. We 
can only take two conflicting statements, one, that Israel was driving out an Egyptian 
invasion; and the other that Egypt was being attacked by the Israeli. I'm not pre-= 
pared to accept either statement, All I know is that there is an opportunity here to 
sit down and learn what Israel wants, At least it will stop the fighting at this 
point, 

MR. HALL: I don't quite agree that we don't know what terms on: which Israel 
would negotiate for peace, I can think of a good many features at one time or another, 
They have made it pretty plain what it is they want, that is that the borders, as they 
now exist possible with very minor but certainly not substantial adjustments, re- 
settlement of the Arab refugees, not repatriation. They are willing to pay a certain 
amount -- or declare themselves willing to pay compensation for the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees. 
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MR. HETHERINGTON: As far as Israel saying that they won't accept the Arab 
refugees, we've heard that time and again, Taking again, I mst keep insisting 
upon an American point of view, we must be realistic, There are 900,000 Arab refugees 
in and around the country surrounding Israel. For these 900,000 to be readmitted to 
Israel is most unrealistic at this point. For one thing, they would return to a coun- 
try which they wouldn't recognize. Secondly, the Arab radio, the Arab newspapers, the 
Arab leaders, have all said that they would make an ideal fifth column So, being a 
little realistic about it, I think the best bet would be to work out an agreement on 
the settlemen, rather than bringing them back, 

MR. BACK: I think you said, Mr. Hetherington, that the fact remains that 
Egypt invited the Soviet Union into the Middle East, I think you said, Mr._Hall, that 
we ought to ask the question why the Soviet Union did arrange the sale of Czech arms 
to Egypt. Let's see now what our policy should be -- the United States policy should 
be -~ in terms of the fact that the Soviet Union seems to have come into the Middle 
East. I think you felt that the Egyptians were at fault, didn't you, Mr. Hetherington? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: They're the ones that openéd the door. 

MR. BACK: Yes, to that extent. How do you feel about it, Mr.Hall? 

MR. HALL: As I stated here, I certainly agree that the purpose of our policy 
is to try and keep the Middle East on our side and I think it is premature -- there 
seems to be an assumption here that, I don't quite like the word "inviting" the 
Soviet Union -- "admitting" perhaps is better, but .... 

MR. BACK: Do you find the Egyptians to blame at all? I think that was the 
question.raised by Mr. Hetherington, 

MR. HALL: The point I would really like to make is that whereas it is true 
that Soviet arms have come into the area, let's not jump to the conclusion that there- 
fore the Arab world is now committed to the Soviet Union sphere of influence. They 
have many times said we are doing this because we are forced into it and here they put 
the blame on us for not giving them the arms which they feel that they should have, 
And it is true that, in general, there has been a good deal of resistance among the 
Arab states certainly to comminism and also to letting the Soviet Union come into their 
whole area, They protest that in getting arms, they are not admitting Soviet in- 
fluence. Of course, that is, I think, somewhat naive. As everyone knows, you don't 
learn to run arms without technicians coming along and, after all, this is part of the 
general pattern. The same sort of thing has been offered to Afghanistan, to other areas 
in the Middle East, followed up with economic assistance, etc. It does open the doors 
to it. But let us not jump to the conclusion that all is lost and that the Arab world 
must be abandoned By this very token, it is the Arab world which we must now try to 

Ve. 
= MR. HETHERINGTON: Insofar as putting the blame on the United States and the 
Western powers for their going to the Commnists for arms, I should like to point out 
that Western policy in the Middle East has been to maintain a balance of power -=- essen- 
tially to maintain peace and political stability, so that the Middle Eastern area cm 
be more effectively defended against aggression or infiltration from outside that area, 
That policy was a very sound and good one. We followed it up in 1950 with a declaration 
that we would protect the borders of both sides, Arab and Israel. Now if both sides 
wanted peace and security, that should have been sufficient. The side which wanted 
offensive weapons when we offered them defensive weapons is the Arab side. Now, i. 
don't want to be a special pleader, I'm simply trying to straighten this thing out 
from a third position, which is again the American position. The side which has de- 
cided that the balance of power is not to its liking is the Arab side, as represented 
by Egypt. They were not satisfied with the arms that we offered to give them. They 
wanted offensive arms -- jet bombers, heavy tanks, -- I understand submarines -=- now, 
if that indicates a peaceable nature, I cannot conceive it as such. 

MR. BACK: I think I will give the floor to you now, Mr. Hall, 

MR. HALL: The question is whether or not in desiring arms, Egypt would de- 
liberately wishing to upset the balance of power in its favor. Egypt has felt, and I 
think probably rightly so, that Israel is better armed and better equipped, better 
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trained, and it is, We have offered the sale of defensive arms to both Egypt and 
Israel. Israel, however, has built up a mobile striking force by purchase of arms, 

not only from the U.S., but from France recently and, in earlier days, also from 
Czechoslovakia. Egypt has in the past on the Gaza front and recently has felt that 

it is in a weak position from the point of view of the arms in its possession, so 

that in getting arms, I think that they, in their mind, feel that they are redressing 
the balance. Now, whether they feel that they are going beyond that and getting the ad- 
vantage I really don't know, 

MR. HETHERINGTON: Mr.Hall, on that premise, Egypt considers that it mst have 
an even status with Israel, I should like to point out that Israel is entirely sur- 
rounded by Arab nations. Each of those Arab nations is interlocked by defensive 
treaties. To say that -- I don't say, for instance, that Israel must be five times 
stronger than any one, but I do say this; that no one Arab nation can say that it 
must have parity with Israel because there are 41,000,000 Arabs surrounding Israel. 

If Israel has an up to date military organization, Egypt, with its own organization, 
may take assurance from the fact that it is tied in to Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon; and they have all said that the moment Israel should strike, all of 
them would fall upon it -- so I don't get the reasoning that Egypt puts forward in 
saying we must be on.a par with Israel. 

MR. HALL: In the first place, those population figures, as you know, are some- 
what misleading when you say there are 40,000,000, 60,000,000 Arabs, whatever it is -- 
you also have to consider the fact that they are spread out over a wide area, many of 
them are nomadic, they don't figure into the picture at all. And I'm willing to modify 
my statement to the effect that when Egypt wants parity with Israel, she is thinking 
in terms of not only herself, but also her new ally, Syria. As for the Jordan Legion, 
it comes under a rather different category. It's officered by the British and I think 
there has been a rather moderate controlling hand over the action of the Jordan Legion 
which you are likely to find pethaps not present in the other Arab countries, 

MR. BACK: Gentlemen, I want to introduce the prize-winning question for this 
week, It was sent to us by Mrs. Jewel M. Denis of Walnut Creek, California and she is 
the winner, with our congratulations, of the American Peoples Encyclopedia, for this 
question. I think perhaps her question will get us to the matter we ought to take 
up now -- what are we going to do about it? We have talked about what has happened. 
Now, how are we going to decide on our policy. Here is Mrs. Denis question: ‘What 
common ground is there, if any, that the United States could utilize in peace talks 
between Israel and the Arab states, knowing that that is our objective at this time?" 

MR. HALL: Well, there is common ground -- theoretically, at least. Of course 
both sides declare that they want peace but they are so far apart on the terms of pees 
that you can hardly say that that desire perhaps at this moment is a common ground 
Certainly both sides, I think, sincerely want to be free to devote their resources and 
pay attention to matters of internal developments, raising the standard of living, etc 
This is a basis on which, of course, our policy has been hitting hard, with some pros 
gress, Let's say Eric Johnson's attempt, for example, to develop a unified plan for 
utilization of Jordan waters and he found on the level of technical people of both 
sides a great willingness to discuss how this might come about. Egypt is very anxious 
to get its high dam going, etc. The big problem here though is not that they don't 
eee common ground, but to create a political climate in which you can capitalize 
on it. 

MR. BACK: Mr. Hall, before I turn the question over to Mr. H 
I ask you this, What would you suggest the United States do to sstatlicree eee 
ground? You speak of the high dam, the Jordan Valley development. What do you think 
the United States could do now specifically? A 

MR. HALL: That is certainly the $64,000 question. 
at these things and hope that something will’ click. A lot faethe eee 
have been suggested, of course, but these are either dangerous because they oft ae 
have reactions that are unforeseen or would negate any benefit from it. the no Lies 
sphere is the hard one and there we have our guarantee to Israel and Egypt on the matter 
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of aggression and if we can strengthen that in some fashion and stiffen the U.N., it's 
all to the good. But I admit that it is a difficult thing, at least with the knowledge 
that we have here or the knowledge of the future to lay out any specific program, 

MR. HETHERINGTON: I do believe that there is a very definite and specific 
common ground, provided there is an element of good will on both sides. The common 
ground is economic assistance on a regional basis and, as Mr, Hall said, the Jordan 
River project is ideal for that. There is another project which I think would be of 
assistance and that is the general U.N, land development project out there, which 
would benefit both sides by treating that area as a region = an eronomic region, 
Shall we say -= geographic region -- rather than two political and opposing camps. 

I think also, getting away from the regional aspect a little bit, we might help Egypt 
with the Aswan Dam, They need the help -- we have it to give. That would not be 
regional except in the sense that it would help Egypt to take care of its own economic 
problems and then that would.percolate through. 

MR. BACK: May I come in on that for just a moment? I have heard that the 
Comminists are ready to help with that dam. Are you saying now, Mr. Hetherington, 
that if we were to come in with such an offer, the changes are the Egyptians would 
take it from us, rather than from the Communists; and that this would be a step to do 
whet I think you both agreed had to be done -=- get the Russians out of the sphere 
of influence if possible, as soon as possible? 

MR, HETHERINGTON: Right now there is, I believe, enroute to Washington, an 
Egyptian financial delegation, to appear before the International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development. The Egyptians have said that they would like help from that bank and 
they would prefer that help. Ambassador Hussein said yesterday, I believe, when he left 
Mr. Allen in Washington, the Assistant Secretary of State, -- he said he hoped there 
would be some action now, Western action, to help Egypt, because Egypt would prefer 
Western help, and I think that the reasons are obvious, to Communist help. But he im- 
plied very strongly that Egypt was determined to move ahead. 

MR. BACK: I think we have talked so far, haven't we, gentlemen, about the 
policy which perhaps extends a bit into the future. I think perhaps we better look 
at what should be the American policy be at this moment. We know that we want to pre= 
vent the war. 

MR. HALL: Certainly, for the time being, I think we should follow through with 
the U.N. proposals. That seems to be the actual stabilizing of the situation on the 
frontier. After all, they have the truce organization there. 

MR. BACK: Mr. Hall, what are those U.N. proposals. We understand that the 
United Nations has a plan which it will submit to both nations, 

MR. HALL: Not exactly, they haven't been published, but I gather that the El 
Auja zone is a demilitarized zone and I think that the idea is to enforce its de- 
militarization by marking the frontier and perhaps even by putting up barbed wire 
or something of that sort, just so that you don't leave it to the good will of either 
side to observe it. 

MR. BACK: Mr. Hall, wouldn't that have the effect of stopping the border in- 
cidents but that wouldn't change the situation of Communist arms going to Egypt, would 
it? 

MR. HALL: No. 

MR. HETHERINGTON: I think it would have a helpful effect because ny would serve 
to cool the tempers and remove a very dangerous source of irritation, don't you think. 

MR. HALL: Yes, this Egyptian frontier was relatively quiet until last 
February 20. It has only been this past year that it's been excited and I don't think 
it is too late to have it quiet down. The Jordan frontier was in similar trouble be- 

tty well quieted down. 
ee aio ea "Both a you have made reference tonight to the agreement of 1950 
in which the Western powers, the three Western powers, again have agreed to guarantee 
the status quo. Doesn't that, in effect, then become our U. S. policy in this situation? 
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MR. HALL: Well, it has been reiterated by us. The only trouble is that 
neither Israel or the Arabs seem to take it very seriously. 

MR. BACK: What is the guarantee? i 

WR. HALL: That we will guarantee the present armistice lines against aggres- 
sion from either side, It doesn't make any commitments regarding a final peace 
settlement. Just how to put peace into that, the sort of peace that would make both 
Israel and Egypt have confidence in it, is a little hard to see without committing 
troops or something or that sort and I don't think we are really in a position to do 
that. 
MR. BACK: What do you think the meaning of that agreement is, of 1950, in 
terms of the present problem, Mr. Hetherington? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: I think it would have to be made more specific. Right now 
it is so many words and neither side has paid much attention to it. The direct quo 
tation from it is that the three powers, the Western powers, in London said "We shall 
take immediate action inside and outside the United Nations should there be any ag- 
gression from one side or the other in the Middle East." But we did not spell what 
measures we would take. Now should we perhaps spell out some measures, maybe that 
would give both sides some confidence in it. 

MR. BACK: Is there any possibility that the Russians can be persuaded to stop 
sending those arms, which might be a solution and part of our policy? Should the 
United Nations handle this thing or should it be worked out before it comes to the 
U.N.? Should the United States supply Israel with the arms it wants to counter-= 
balance and then have us all end up in a sort of arms race? What is your feeling about 
those three positions? 

MR. HALL: It has been suggested that the Soviet Union may not deliver what it 
promised, it has also been suggested that this is just a tactic to bring pressure on 
the Geneva talk, etc, I think Russia will deliver and I don't think she is going to 
be dissuaded very easily. If we want to keep Russia out of the area, it is not by 
persuading the Russians, it's by persuading the Arabs. You're going to have to come 
back to that. 

MR. BACK: Through the economic aid that you suggested earlier, 

MR. HALE: I think basically still the Arabs are sincere when they say they 
don't like it and they don't want it. The danger is that it may run away with then, 
they can't control the situation any more, 

MR. HETHERINGTON: Mr. Back, would you jog me on those points again? 

MR. BACK: The first point I raised was can the Russians be talked out of -— 
can they be persuaded to leave the Middle East as it were. Secondly, do you think 
this thing ought to go to the United Nations right now, or should there be some time 
to settle it, try to settle it between the two countries; and, third, there certainly 
must be a great body of Americans who say let's give the Israeli the arms if the 
Egyptians are getting them and, of course, our problem there is we don't want an arms 
race, Have you any recommendations to make? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: I have some observations. I think insofar as the Soviets 
are concerned, they care little about the Arabs and there may be a quid pro quo at 
Geneva, There are three topics of discussion at Geneva. One is unification of Ger 
The other is European security and the third is the improvement of EasteWest Relations 
trade, cultural, etc, Now perhaps the Russians would like to use the Middle East as a 
sort of bargaining point -- we'll call off the arms to the Arabs if you Western people 
will do thus and so, Now, on your second point, should we go to the United Ratiloneihe 
you mean should we go to the Security Council now, which is a very serious thing as a : 
threat to peace and we have to come up with a strong resolution. We would be digsi 
into a hornet's nest with that. I would prefer not to go to the United Nations ei he 
now and I think it is supported by the fact we are not going and that neither Isr el 
nor the Egyptians seem to be keen about the United Nations action That answer NCEE 
oon right into your third point as to arms to Israel and what ve should do now. Arms ‘ 

o Israel «- yes at this point =~ defensive arms -- watch the situation -=- watch very 
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closely the type and the quantity of arms that are being received by Egypt but, at 
the same time, exert to the best of our ability with the Russians, with the Hgyptians 
everyother effort to induce them to quiet down and not set up an atmosphere in which 
we Americans are going to have to suffer through a third world war »- and I don't 
want to be completely selfish on that -- we Americans, I mean the whole world may 
suffer by what is right now a question of sensibilities between the Arabs and Israel, 

MR. HALL: J would like to express a somewhat differing opinion about this 
question of arms to Israel, My personal feeling is that giving arms to Israel right 
now would be extremely dangerous -= that the Arab reaction would be cutting out from 
under us the very ground which we are trying to build, 

MR. BACK: Let's go down into the audience now and take questions from them. 
May we have yours, Sir? 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Hetherington, was not the United Nations created for such 
situations -- is it not the duty of that organization to preserve peace in the world, 
and not our responsibility? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: Yes, I would say that is so. That is the basic purpose of 
the United Nations but, at the same time, I think it is generally understood that -- 
in fact, it is even specified in the charter of the United Nations, that parties con- 
cerned in a dispute should make every effort possible by conciliation, arbitration, 
Seen not, to resolve their differences before throwing it into the full arena of 
nations, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Hetherington, a while ago you said that Secretary Dulles warned 
Mr. Molotov that if there should be a war between Israel and Egypt, it might be the 
beginning of World War ITI. Would you want to send American boys to fight in that war, 
if there should be a war? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: The context of that is rather awkward, Sending American 
boys to fight in that war....let's put it this way. World War III is not going to be 
a case of sending American boys anywhere, The fact that there would be a World War III 
stems from the fact that no war between Egypt and Israel could remain local, it must 
immediately become an Arab-Israeli war which, in turn, would expand into World War III. 
Then we would have not people essentially fighting in the Middle East, but you would 
have Russia and the United States as the two titans against each other, all over the 
world, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Hall, to what extent do political considerations dictate our 
tendency to favor the Israeli position, rather than that of the Arabs? 

MR. HALL: Of course, this is a point which is often brought up on the Arab 
side and one of the very difficult things to pin down. I suppose that it boils down 
to the question of is there or is there not a Jewish vote, or rather, do people think 
that there is a Jewish vote. There is no doubt, it seems to my mind, that a lot of pres- 
sure was once put on Washington by the Zionists for the government to follow their policy 
and while there is differing opinion in Washington, the net effect is that we are softer 
say on Israel than we might otherwise be. I think just recently this was very well 
illustrated by the fact that Great Britain condemed Israel for their recent attack 
on the Egyptian troops and we didn't. We felt that it was evenly balanced on each 
side. I don't think there is any question but what it has an influence on that policy. 

QUESTIONER: It seems to me that romantically it's wonderful, the Jewish 
people finding a new homeland and everything -- and sentimentally, it seems that 
our press is for them, but I don't find enough statement of the Arab position to be 
enlightened on this thing. It couldn't be a black and white situation. 

MR. HETHERINGTON: I should like to strip the romance from all this because there 
is none in it, and may I return again to that third position, that of the American posi- 
tion. It is all very well to say that there is an articulate Jewish, if you want to 
call it that, concern for what is going on in Israel. There is an equally articulate 
Arab position. You have the Zionist Organization of America, the UJA and so forth; you 
also have Arab interests well represented through the oil companies. When we are talk- 
ing about pressure in Washington I think anyone on the Middle East desk in the State 
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Department can tell you that they are smack in the middle, not pushed over on one 
side or the other, that one force of opinion, pro-Arab, equalizes a force of opinion 
on the Israeli side. However, for purposes of policy, I should mich prefer that we 
place ourselves at some distance as Americans. I know that you, cannot, and I 
don't think it is fair for us to flatly say that there is a Jewish position as such, 
because there are many Jews who are not pro-Israel,..as they have a perfect right to 
bee 

MR. HALL: I would just like to second the point that there is an American 
national interest, and that possibly the one good thing to come out of this crisis 
is the realization from the Soviet penetration area that there is something more at 
stake than just the question of the survival welfare of Israel. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Hetherington, is it possible for the U.N. to take a united 
stand against the side which is considered to be the true aggressor by a majority 
of U.N, members, as was done in the case of aggression in Korea? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: It is possible, but whether it is probable is another matter. 
First off, may 1 say that is one reason why we should be a little bit careful before 
we rush into the United Nations because you are going to have a debate as to who is 
the aggressor out there. Where you have Egypt saying Israel is, you will have all 
Egypt's friends saying Israel is -- and you will have Israel's friends saying Egypt 
is. So if this thing can be done without that acrimonious aspect, I think it would 
be better for our interests, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Hall, why has America favored Israel's aggressior in the 
Middle East, pushing the Arabs in desperation, who have been our friends, to secure 
arms elsewhere? 

MR. HALL: Again that word "aggression" comes up, and that is, of course, 

a word that sort of reads something into the question that perhaps shouldn't be 
there. Let's put your question this way: Why has America favored the establishment 
and maintenance of Israel in the Middle East? Essentially, at the beginning, I 

think it was on the part of many Americans the desire to find a sm lution for the 
terrible Jewish question that had arisen in Europe, those mostly concerned, the 
Zionist interest and many others who have just a general humanitarian interest in 

it. The fact that a byproduct of the establishment of Israel was the creation of 
some 800,000 or 900,000 Arab refugees has possibly balanced the humanitarian concerns 
and I would say, well, Israel is there and it is not easy to reverse the policy once 
a thing like that has been established and secondly, to come back to the question, I 
think the Zionists are more organized and more articulate perhaps and have gotten their 
point across. 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Hetherington, Israel being a true democracy, should it not 
be in the interest of the United State to align itself with the Israeli cause? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: ‘there are those who will say thet Israel is not a democracy. 
There are those who will say it is, I don't question that. I think as far as our 
support of Israel at this time is concerned, we are at a point now where we have to 
set a policy for a crisis. I don't see that we are supporting Israel, I don't see 
that we are supporting the Arabs at this point. It seems to be an accepted thing, 
without too much basis and fact of late, that we as a government have helped Israel 
more than we have the Arabs, That is something which is debatable, I would not be 
prepared to say that we have, especially so from my own experience in the United 
Nations and at the Security Council, where we might have come forfard on behalf of 
Israel when we did not. 

MR. BACK; Mr. Hall, did you want to comment on that question? 

MR. HALL: ‘Yes, the whole thesis that we should Support a country because it 
is democratic I think is somewhat irrelevant. I am sure we all approve of democracy. 
It's a good thing, etc., tit if we are going to limit ourselves in our foreign policy 
to just associating with the states that are democratic, we're putting a needless 
burden on our shoulders, We should withdraw our proposed bases from Spain -- we 
should take away our air fields from Morocco, which certainly doesn't have a democratic 
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government, etc. I don't see that the two things are really the same problem, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Hall, to what extent, if at all, is the Egyptian-Israeli 
friction connected with the ferment in the other North African Arabian groups? 

MR. HALL: The IsraelieEgyptian friction -- I wouldn't say there is any 
immediate connection with North Africa because certainly with other Arab states 
there is a very direct connection, There is great rivalry between Iraq and Egypt 
and one of the easiest ways for Egypt to reestablish its leadership in the Arab 
world, which suffered a blow last spring through Iraq's joining the Northern Tier, is 
to become the champion of the Arab cause vis a vis Palestine, the Palestine question. 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Hetherington, if Russia sends military technical advisors 
to the Arabs, should we do likewise with Israel? 

MR. HETHERINGTON: No, I don't think there is any call for us to do it. I 
haven't heard Israel asking us to do it. Perhaps if Israel asks for arms which they 
did not know how to use and we wanted to send them the arms, we'd have to send 
technicians, just as Russia will have to send technicians to the Egyptians, to learn 
how to maintain and operate their shipments, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Hall, to what degree does the Arab and Israeli policy repre- 


sent the views of the entire respective nations, or is it directed by only a certain 
element? 


MR. HALL: On the Arab side, I don't think there is any doubt but what the 
Palestine cause is one that is felt sincerely and deeply by the Arab people. It's 
not something that is trumped up--perhaps it is utilized by the leaders for political 
_purposes but is certainly not something that is trumped up by them and can be removed 
at a moment's notice. They are not free agents in the matter, They are expressing 
really the deep feeling of the Arab people which amazingly is just as strong today 
as it was 7 or 8 years ago, On the Israeli side.... 


MR. BACK: Mr. Hall, I am sorry I have to interrupt for our time has come to 
an end, Thank you very much, Mr. Harvey P. Hall and Mr. William Hetherington, for 
your interesting discussion tonight. 


FAMOUS DEBATES ON "TOWN MEETING” RECORD ALBUM! 


Wendell Willkie vs. Robert H. Jackson on "Government and Business." 
Harold Ickes vs. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson on "The New Deal." 

Sen, Joseph R, McCarthy vs. Ellis Arnall on "Outlawing the Communists." 
Al Capp and John Mason Brown on "What's Wrong with the Comics?" 

Dean Acheson and Verne Marshall on "Intervention in Europe." 


~~ These are just a few of the memorable excerpts from 
the "Town Meeting" 20-Year Cavalcade record album by HERITAGE. 
John Daly, Narrator, 
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BROADCASTING ® TELECASTING 


ABC'S TOWN MEETING: 
500,000 MILES OF RADIO 


GETTING TO THE GRASS ROOTS IS THE WINNING 


FORMULA FOR 


THROUGH RADIO’s power of mobility, 
a 20th Century version of the old New 
England town hall meeting is unfolding in 
cities and towns across the United States. 

One week it may be Phoenix .. . then 
Philadelphia . . . and after that Hartford. 
Radio can move around easily, and with it 
moves America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
(ABC Radio, Sun., 8-9 p.m., EST), fulfill- 
ing its primary objective of stimulating in- 
terest in public issues among the inhabitants 
of “grassroots America,” but also providing 
an extra “bonus” for the medium of radio. 
It is believed to be network radio’s only 
show that is almost continuously on tour. 

There is little doubt that America’s Town 
Hall, produced by The Town Hall Inc., New 
York, deserves the title of ‘“‘radio’s number 
one road show.” Here are a few travel 
statistics about the program (and Town Hall 
welcomes any comments from challengers 
to its title): 

Since the program first started touring in 
1941, it has had more than 200 different 
points of origination. It has visited 42 states 
and 14 foreign countries. William R. Traum, 
director of the radio-tv division of Town 


‘RADIO’S NUMBER ONE ROAD SHOW’ 


Hall and producer of the radio program, 
has travelled more than 300,000 miles in 
10 years of association with the organiza- 
tion. Over the past 14 years, the program 
itself has chalked up some 500,000 miles. 

With each passing year, Town Meeting 
has become more and more a “radio road 
show.” The first year the program toured 
there was a schedule of six out-of-town 
originations. Some 40 to 45 cities will be 
visited this year, but this scarcely indicates 
the overpowering interest of the program. 
In the past 18 months, Town Hall has had 
to decline some 267 requests for originations 
out of New York! 

Mr. Traum is convinced that the con- 
sistent and increasing demands for the pro- 
gram not only highlights the durability of 
Town Meeting, which has been on the air 
for more than 20 years, but dramatizes 
the continuing strength of radio. He be- 
lieves that an educational program, like 
Town Meeting, proves that radio can be 
pre-eminent in areas of programming that 
are thought-provocative, rather than merely 
entertaining. : 

Another facet of the touring Town Meet- 


ing which pleases Mr. Traum and Town 
Hall is that organizations seeking out-of- 
town originations are eager to pay for them. 
Mr. Traum noted that sponsoring groups 
pay from $1,500 to $2,500 for the origina- 
tion, bolstering his contention that the pro- 
gram is held in high regard and is not merely 
a public relations vehicle for a particular 
organization or institution. Among the 
sponsoring groups have been numerous 
schools and colleges, civic and professional 
groups, chambers of commerce, social wel- 
fare organizations and religious and business 
groups. 
All Radio Gains 


Enthusiastic as Mr. Traum is with the 
warm reception of Town Meeting all over 
the country, he is equally pleased that the 
program rebounds to the benefit of radio as 
a whole. He points out that in each city 
from which the program broadcasts, a well- 
organized and executed publicity campaign 
precedes the actual event. Front-page pub- 
licity in even the “anti-radio” press, he said, 
is not rare. In the vast majority of the com- 
munities, Mr. Traum added, Town Meeting 
represents the first origination of a network 
radio program and is treated as an all-out 
civic event, constituting an on-the-spot pub- 
lic relations effort for the network and the 
affiliated station. 


Characteristic of station response to a 
Town Meeting origination, according to Mr. 
Traum, is the following comment from 
Simon Goldman, general manager of WJIN 
Jamestown, N. Y.: 


“First of all, I want to tell you how won- 
derful it is to have these originations for the 
affiliates. For this origination, WJTN call 
letters were plastered all over the area on 
display cards; every newspaper story carried 
our call letters and the tie-up between 
WJTN, ABC and Town Meeting was spread 
far and wide, both by us on the air and in 
print by the Chamber of Commerce. Pro- 
grams like Town Meeting help to emphasize 
the importance of WJTN as well as ABC to 
the area. Town Meeting is a good example 
of how much more important the program 
becomes once it’s been in the community, 
and I know that in addition to the people 
who packed Jamestown High School and 
paid to see it, we had one of the largest 
listening audiences for the program that 
we've had any time, and we always do well 
with the show. In addition, our audience 
will continue to be higher from now on be- 
cause the program was in Jamestown and 
Jamestown area people were on it, and it 
now becomes much more familiar and more 
important.” 

It is the line of reasoning expounded in 
Mr. Goldman’s letter that has convinced 
Town Hall that more and more “grass roots” 
originations pay off dividends for Town 


Meeting and for radio. For the first seven _ 


months of 1955, Mr. Traum noted, the pro- 
gram has had 26 tour dates, as compared 
with 20 in the corresponding period of 1954; 
18 in 1953 and 17 in 1952. 

With the number of tours increasing each 
year, it is conceivable that Town Meeting 
will get around to the six states still unvisited 
—Arkansas, Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota and Vermont. 


Delaware, 


